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VOL. XIX December 3, 1944 NO, 1 


THE OLD TESTAMENT LITURGY: ADVENT 


HEN we speak of Old Testament liturgy we mean 
the organized worship that began with Moses at 
Mount Sinai and continued, with varying degrees 
of fidelity, to Solomon, through the Exile and the 
period of reconstruction until the death of Christ. 

Although Abraham and others before Moses offered sacrifices, we 
do not speak about a liturgy of Abraham or of the others. Abraham 
was a man of divine faith and his patriarchal worship was legiti- 
mate and acceptable, but not officially organized and known by 
external features. As to sources for the Old Testament liturgy, 

practically the whole Old Testament is instructive: the Pentateuch 

(in Exodus) marks the origin and organization of the Mosaic 

cult, Kings and Esdras its progress and restoration, and the major 

and minor prophets are eloquent on the spirit of worship. 

We are concerned here with the spirit and a few features proper 
to the Old Testament liturgy. As a basis for comparison we use 
the liturgy of the New Testament rather than the rites of natural 
religions. Liturgy is the social and official divine worship guided 
by the virtue of religion. Religion regulates cult either according 
to man-made norms of reason or according to the God-made norms 
of revelation. It is clear that authentic religion and cult can only 
follow the God-made, revealed norms. Not any form of worship 
do we owe to God, but the kind that God considers authentic: 
cultus debitus. Both revelation and reason agree in assigning to 
sacrifice the central place in religion and therefore also in liturgy. 

THE PRIMACY OF YAHWEH: “I AM THE LORD!” 

If revelation is a fact, then true religion must come from above. 
It represents God’s prior descent to the world in revealing His 
plan and power. This initially revealed plan then forms the basis 
of man’s upward striving and devotion to God. Now, the whole 
Old Testament abundantly shows that the first step in all religion 
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was God’s act of stooping down to man in paradise. We see a 
new beginning in His choice of Abrsham, another in the Mosaic 
religion where the beginning, progr2ss and perfection of the Law 
and of revelation in Jewish history are God-made. God always 
takes the initiative in His covenants with sinful man. He chooses 
to forgive and reward, to punish and save. The God of Moses is 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. He is the Lord and Creator 
of heaven and earth and all that is in them. To Him belongs 
every firstborn as a symbol of His just claim over all. 


If He calls Israel His own people, it is because He has singled 
them out among the nations, not because they have chosen Him. 
To this people in bondage He reveals His Name and claims their 
supreme and undivided allegiance, to the exclusion and condemna- 
tion of all other gods. With a strong hand He leads them out of 
Egypt and sets them apart from false gods and idolatrous nations 
alike. He it is who calls and appoints their leaders and dictates to 
them the natural and positive divine laws of the Covenant. Down 
to the last detail does He command them: no phase or consequence 
of religious life escapes His government. Priesthood, vestments, 
sanctuary, altar, sacrifices, feasts and unending ritual are not the 
people’s free choice but specifications of His holy will. Violations 
of His Law He threatens with death and punishment, but He also 
“‘has mercy on whom He wills’’ (Exod. 33:19). “I am the Lord’”’ 
is the familiar phrase, the last motive for the observance of the 
Law, both ceremonial and moral. Although His goodness is the 
ultimate reason for His self-revelation, yet love appears on Sinai 
mainly in the light of justice. 

Consequences for piety. God’s primacy as expressed in the 
Mosaic liturgy has given worship and piety their right direction 
for all times. Because Yahweh's majesty fills the earth and because 
He is the Lord of all, man owes Him a debt of glory and wor- 
ship as a matter of justice. Justice demands adoration. Man’s 
first act of cult is adoration with reverential fear. Worship is serv- 
ice, a basic duty of subjection and dependence, a debt to God 
which man works off day by day in the liturgy. The Hebrew 
word for liturgy is ‘‘abodah’”’ and means service: the work of 
servants as well as the work of the sacred ministers of Yahweh. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


The Messias foretold by Isaias is the “Servant of Yahweh’’ who 
will inaugurate a new and perfect cult of God. The Church has 
never forgotten this meaning of all liturgy when she uses the 
term ‘‘opus Dei” (cf. St. Benedict’s Rule), or calls her priests 
“nos servi tui,”’ or the Mass “‘oblatio servitutis nostrae.”’ 

God’s absolute power and claims produced in the Old Testa- 
ment worshipers that sense of impotence and dependence which 
we call humility and which remains the indispensable mark of 
true worship. The sense of belonging to Yahweh by creation and 
by His special choice, the sense of responsibility to Him, gen- 
erated reverential fear as a subjective condition for all future cult. 
Humility and reverence became the way of worship with the new 
people of God. When the Old Testament faithful prayed, he put 
adoration before petition; he also addressed God as ‘‘omnipotens, 
aeterne Deus’’. He besought Him “‘propter nomen tuum,” a form 
of prayer of which Moses was the great master. All this is still 
true and authentic. It was never abolished but continues to serve 
our training in piety. It still prepares God’s faithful for the union 
of familiarity with Him in the perfect liturgy of the Mystical 
Body. But we are anticipating; first we must consider some other 
features. 


THE HOLINESS OF Gop: “‘BE YE HOLy BECAUSE I AM HOoLy!” 


By a slow and hard disciplinary process entailing much repe- 
tition and many reverses, the Mosaic Law and ritual taught an 
earthbound people that His very Name is holy and that they must 
be sanctified for His Name’s sake. With so many neighbor nations 
fashioning their gods to suit human sinfulness, it meant going 
contrary to every fallen instinct to insist on the sanctity of Yah- 
weh and on the need of holiness for His people. Fallen creatures 
rebelled against His sanctity because it meant the loss of their 
fleshpots, their golden calf, their contacts with pagans. Merely to 
contrast His holiness with their sinfulness meant little to them, 
since the very supernatural concept and implication of sin were 
lacking. 

And so Moses received the unpleasant task of teaching the 
nature and malice of sin. He could not begin with abstract formu- 
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and symbols, ritual and food laws that were designed to teach 
the distinction between clean and unclean, sacred and profane. 
Persons and animals of sacrifice had to be without blemish. Con- 
tact with corpses, with lepers and the ritually impure necessitated 
ceremonial purifications. The lives of the Israelites were hemmed 
in at every turn with legal and ethical reminders of sin. The 
elaborate ceremonies did not purify the inner man of guilt but 
served only the ‘‘cleansing of the flesh’’ (Hebr. 9:13), “‘that you 
may have knowledge to discern between holy and unholy, between 
unclean and clean’ (Lev. 10:10). 

Another means of inculcating the holiness of God was to require 
a ritual consecration of persons and things in the service of God. 
Spaces reserved for cult were graded according to proximity to His 
presence in the Holy of Holies. The sanctuary was the most sacred 
part of their camp. Time — hours, days, weeks, seasons, years 
— received a liturgical dedication, commonly by sacrifice. The 
distinctive Old Testament priesthood belonged exclusively to 
Yahweh and His cult and the highpriest with his special consecra- 
tion was alone empowered to enter once a year into the most holy 
Presence of the Ark, Yahweh’s footstool. The firstborn they 
brought to the Lord, either for sacrifice or ‘‘redemption.’’ Many 
other objects participated remotely in God’s holiness: the altar, 
utensils of sacrifice, vestments, skins and cloth hangings, wood, 
stone, offerings, food and drink. 

We can regard the whole system of sacrifices under the Mosaic 
Law as a compendium of teaching on the holiness of God and 
sinfulness of man. Most sacrifices were for sin and each pointed 
out a different formality or effect of sin. 

For piety. If we contrast the all-pervading experience of 
Yahweh's holy Presence in the tabernacle and the protecting 
cloud with those many lessons of sinfulness, we understand why 
the cry for mercy should be in every heart and on every tongue. 
It was their Domine miserere, an oft-repeated Kyrie eleison that 
originated with every meeting between holiness and sinfulness. 
True, the Jews had greater joy than any nation in virtue of their 
election and Yahweh's presence. At every demonstration of His 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


power, at every deliverance they sang their joy. The great hymns 
of the Old Testament (Moses, Debora, Anna, David, Ezechias, 
Tobias, Judith, Esther, the youths in the furnace, down to Zachary 
and Simeon) were the outpouring of joy in the refreshing presence 
of God their Savior. But the many defections from Yahweh 
intensified the awareness of sin, and so the prevailing sentiment 
was penance and the cry for mercy rather than joy. Isaias chastized 
the empty formalism of their sacrifices and demanded an internal 
turning away from sin. Each succeeding prophet repeated the grow- 
ing need for mercy. 


THE SYMBOLIC AND PREPARATORY CHARACTER OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT LITURGY 


God spoke to Moses directly, but when as mediator Moses 
spoke to the people, his face had to be veiled, because they’ could 
not bear to look upon the reflection of God’s glory (Exod. 
34:29-35). 

The Old Testament liturgy contained God’s wisdom and 
power, but not the whole of it: God revealed only so much of 
His mysteries as He wanted the people to know. Accordingly, the 
word of God written on tablets of stone was preserved in the Ark 
of Yahweh against the day of a further revelation. This word was 
sufficient for them meanwhile; it contained various meanings for 
them: the historical and present senses to guide their every step, 
the spiritual, typical and messianic sense to raise their hearts and 
hope to the future. But much remained obscure and hidden from 
their eyes. The Holy Spirit of truth filled the Scriptures with 
“afterthoughts” of far greater mysteries to come. ““The Law (was) 
but a shadow of the good things to come and not the exact image 
of the objects’’ (Hebr. 10:1). Historic events did not exhaust 
for them the meaning of God’s symbolic word. 

As with the word of God, so did the liturgical rites reveal only 
a part of His plan and power, leaving concealed a greater, future 
Presence of God. The Old Testament, history and liturgy, is a 
vast system of sign language in which God tunes down meanings 
and graces to human ways and capacity. Everything is symbolic, 
in the sense that God clothes His truth and grace with visible 
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sense forms, in words, historic events, persons, actions and things, 
time and space. Symbols are the instruments of the Holy Spirit, 
which He takes from the visible world and uses to introduce men 
to the invisible world. It is clear that the Holy Spirit can use 
symbols to reveal and at the same time to conceal. He can, for 
instance, make the Passover meal, the delivery from Egypt, the 
manna, the defeat of Amalech, etc., be to the Jews present signs 
of His power and at the same time conceal therein meanings of 
greater things yet to come. God uses especially the Old Testament 
liturgy with its rites to celebrate great historical deeds and favors 
(magnalia Det) and to have those same rites nourish the hope of 
unseen messianic goods. Referring to those historic events, St. 
Paul assures the Corinthians that ‘“‘all these things happened to 
them as a type, and they were written for our correction, upon 
whom the final age of the world has come’’ (1 Cor. 10:11). 
The levitic priesthood, while it seemed to exhaust itself in rites, 
feasts and bloody sacrifices, gave but an imperfect mediation and 
was itself a type of a better priesthood, a sign pointing to Christ. 
So too the sacrifices, the vestments, the altar, the temple, Mount 
Sion, the City of Jerusalem, the kingdom and its people. The 
Old Testament liturgy is, in fact, a great storehouse of teaching 
symbols and afterthoughts hidden in the Ark or veiled like the 
face of Moses. It would be superficial on our part if for our priestly 
ministry and catechetics we picked out and used only a few mes- 
sianic prophecies and left untouched the rich symbolic resources 
of the Old Law, the whole of which is a preparation for Christ. 
Such a short-cut could only result in stunted and unprepared piety. 
This symbolic character of the Jewish liturgy (of partially 
revealing and partially concealing) seems to be its most decisive 
feature. The Old and New Testament liturgies are not different 
in point of symbolism, which they have in common, but in the 
kinds of symbolism. The ancient signs were imperfect because 
they did not contain or achieve inner sanctity and because they 
surrounded only an imperfect presence of Yahweh in the Ark. 
For piety. Hope is the characteristic virtue of the faithful of the 
Old Law, hope in the future Messias and His messianic goods. 
Powerless to produce grace, the former liturgy could only point 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


to the future and in so doing engender longing and hope. When- 
ever faith and hope produced sorrow and penance with charity, 
then by the anticipated power of the Redeemer the Jews were 
sanctified ex opere operantis. The new signs of our liturgy pro- 
duce their sanctifying effects ex opere operato. The seven sacra- 
mental signs are more perfect because they contain what they 
describe. They are more clearly God’s work and the bearers of 
divine life. 


Despite the perfection of our liturgical signs, our personal 
striving and preparation is a necessary condition for participation 
in the sacraments and the liturgical life. Our opus operantis is 
never disjoined from the opus operatum of Christ who holds in 
His hand the seven sacramental signs as instruments. If God in 
the Old Law saw fit to prolong the education of the race by 
instituting a vast liturgy of preparation, if He let many genera- 
tions live and die with only promises and imperfect signs of His 
grace and glory, if He let them spend their lives in hope, then 
our preparation is vitally important for our meeting of God in 
the liturgy of His Church. 


The face of Moses is no longer veiled (2 Cor. 3:13-16). The 
veil that blindfolded the Jews dropped with the death of Christ. 
At this moment “‘the curtain of the temple was torn in two from 
top to bottom’’ (Matt. 27:51), revealing the fulfilment in Christ 
and throwing open our way into the Holy of Holies (Hebr. 9:8). 
Faith assures us of God’s new presence among men. ‘““The Law 
has been our tutor in Christ, that we might be justified by: faith. 
But now that faith has come, we are no longer under a tutor’ 


(Gal. 3:24f.). 


O Key of David and Sceptre of the house of Israel, who openest and 

no man shutteth, who shuttest and no man openeth: come and 
bring forth from his prison-house the captive that sitteth in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death” (O-antiphon for December 20). 
From the day in Nazareth on which He quoted Isaias 61, If. 
and said to His townspeople: ‘“Today this Scripture has been ful- 
filled in your hearing’ (Luke 4:16-22) until He hung upon the 
Cross and quoted Psalm 21:2, our Lord constantly fulfilled the 
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Old Testament. Jesus overcame the casuistry of the Pharisees, who 
also interpreted the Old Law, but with a quibbling spirit. ‘‘Begin- 
ning then with Moses and with all the prophets, He interpreted 
to them in all the Scriptures the things referring to Himself’ 
(Luke 24:27). Before leaving His disciples, ‘‘He opened their 
minds that they might understand the Scriptures’ (Luke 24:44f.). 

The Church is heir to all the Old Testament liturgy. She gathers 
all the golden threads of the time before Christ and weaves them 
into a new pattern. This she does especially in the holy season of 
Advent, when she draws so heavily on the Old Testament past, 
and again in the daily preparation for the coming of Christ which 
we call the Foremass, or the Mass of Catechumens. Here, in Advent 
and in the Foremass, she fosters the memory of many old types 
and figures (for example, the O-antiphons), she uses them to 
describe the Person and redemptive work of Christ and to pre- 
pare her children for the coming of Christ. With every ancient 
rite and word she implies that “this day is the Scripture fulfilled’ 
in the Mystery which is Christ. 

We too live in hope, because our life is caught between the 
first and the second coming of Christ: we are living between 
Christmas and the parousia. While we have a perfect liturgy and 
presence of God now, our faith is veiled knowledge and we await 
the final revelation of Christ and of the glory of His members. 
The light of glory will dispense with hope and penance and the 
cry for mercy. But meanwhile hope is the expression of Advent 
piety, while we press forward to a new and more perfect coming 
of Christ. 

PASCHAL BoTzZ, O.S.B. 


Through the whole development of the cultus, there runs 
a growing conviction of God’s priority and living presence; 
the unspeakable mystery of His hidden Being, yet His active 
concern with the life of man. The Shekinah, the immanent 
Divine Presence or Glory tabernacled among men, broods 
over it; the controlling reality of every situation. It is this 
which makes the Old Testament the greatest of all epics of 
the theocentric life, and the greatest of all textbooks of wor- 
ship —EveLYN UNDERHILL, Worship, p. 210. 
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MARY’S ROLE IS OUR ROLE 


HE Church, the teaching Body of Christ, instructs in 
piety through the example of those who are holy. By 
models and by concrete examples she unfolds to us our 
spiritual opportunities. In the Advent liturgy the models 
presented for our consideration are three: first is Isaias, 

the prophet, man of faith, writing of the Messias whom he loved 

in anticipation; second is the Baptist, Elizabeth’s child who was 
conceived as a “‘sign’’ and born as a messenger, who was as penitent 
in his life as the doctrine he preached; last, but foremost, is Mary, 
the holiest of all the saints, the living temple of the most high 

God, she who was chosen and favored by intimate physical and 

personal union with Christ, our Savior, as we are destined for 

similar spiritual union according to our individual capacities. The 

Church adds to these models holy places and consecrated prayers 

to inspire and aid us to achieve our spiritual destinies. 

Distracted and preoccupied as we all too often are, we need 
frequently to review the spiritual truths which the Church attempts 
to teach us. Each year the Advent liturgy repeats and repeats the 
triple theme: we must, each of us, love in anticipation with Isaias, 
prepare with John, and realize with Mary an astounding spiritual 
intimacy with the Christ. 

Mary’s role was foretold in the remote past by the prophecies 
of Isaias which the Church has incorporated into the Advent read- 
ings of Matins. The Scripture words are clear and unmistakable 
and carry a deep undertone of awe mingled with expectation. In 
his visions recorded for his contemporaries Isaias saw a double 
picture, of Christ in His coming and of His chosen ones in their 
reception of Him. These are his words: 





Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and his name shall 
be called Emmanuel (Saturday, first week, lesson 3). 


And there shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a 
flower shall rise up out of his root (second Sunday, first nocturn). 


The bruised reed he shall not break, and smoking flax he shall not 
quench: he shall bring forth judgment unto truth. He shall not be 
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sad, nor troublesome, till he set judgment in the earth: and the 
islands shall wait his law (Tuesday, second week, lesson 1). 


And a throne shail be prepared in mercy, and one shall sit upon it 
in truth in the tabernacle of David, judging and seeking judgment 
and quickly rendering that which is just (Wednesday, second week, 
lesson 2). 


Lo, this is our God, we have waited for him, and he will save us: 
this is the Lord, we have patiently waited for him, we shall rejoice 
and be joyful in his salvation (Saturday, second week, lesson 3). 


My soul hath desired thee in the night: yea, and with my spirit in 
the morning early I will watch to thee (fourth Sunday, first noc- 
turn). 

The years passed, and He who was cailed ‘Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, God the Mighty’’ was born of a virgin, forerun by a man of 
penance. A rod rose from the root of Jesse and flowered into 
Beauty bringing to a poverty-stricken earth a wealth of heavenly 
virtues. He came and was presented to this God-hungry world 
by the most immaculate of creatures, Mary His Mother. Further, 
through Mary, He continues to come to everyone who carries in 
his heart and manifests in his life the faith and high hope of 
Isaias, the penance of John, and the purity of the Virgin Mother. 

While Isaias foretold and Mary accomplished, the needs of 
lesser souls (like us) are revealed in the life and preaching of the 
Baptist. He expresses our needs and prefaces our anticipation of 
spiritual union with Christ by his austere example of self-denial, 
penance and humility. While the Church throughout the Advent 
season joyfully sings with Isaias and commemorates the honor of 
Mary, she points out to us that the beginning of our spiritual 
improvement lies in the path of self-restraint before we can enjoy 
a spiritual vision (like Isaias) or a spiritual union (like Mary). 
John and the Church tell us clearly: 


I baptize with water; but there hath stood one in the midst of you, 
whom you know not; the same is he that shall come after me, who 
is preferred before me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to 
loose (gospel, third Sunday). 


The word of the Lord came to John the son of Zachary in the desert. 
And he came to all the country about the Jordan, preaching the 
baptism of penance for the remission of sins; as it is written in the 
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MARY’S ROLE IS OUR ROLE 


book of the sayings of Isaias the prophet: A voice of one crying in 
the wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his 
paths (gospel, fourth Sunday). 

Thus the first two Advent figures prepare our understanding 
for the coming of Him who said: “I am come that they may have 
life, and have it more abundantly.”’ Isaias dreamed and sang of it; 
John preached it; Mary lived it. We, too, must dream and pre- 
pare that we may both live the Christ-life in ourselves and share 
that life with those about us. 

Mary lived in a unique union with her God and brought forth 
“the Fruit of her womb” that others might live in union with 
Him. She fulfilled the prophecy of Isaias and exemplified the 
teaching of John. Because she did both, and because her role is of 
major importance, our mother, the Church, adds here in her teach- 
ing concrete examples for our easier understanding. 

She leads us to Mary’s church and bids us stand beside the crib, 
that close contact with the historical event of the Nativity may 
awaken remembrance of past happenings and consciousness of 
present and future personal spiritual participation. Fact and legend 
and historical allusion combine to teach the lesson: this spot stands 
for Bethlehem; this shrine exemplifies what happened long ago. 
Six times from early Advent to the Christmas octave Mother 
Church brings us back to St. Mary Major’s. When on Christmas 
night the basilica is filled with worshippers and the Cardinal 
Celebrant of the Mass carries in triumph through the throng the 
gold casket containing the relics of the crib, nothing more is 
needed to convince the soul: this is the hope of Isaias long since 
sung, now accomplished; this is the Lord for whom John pre- 
pared the way. “Make straight the way of the Lord’’ becomes a 
personal obligation. “Stand with Mary”’ is easy to do. ‘‘Carry 
with you and present to others Christ, the Savior’’ is very clear. 

The definite lesson taught by this concrete illustration is reiter- 
ated and renewed in the prayers of the Advent season. Analysis 
of them will show two simple thoughts: first, the expression of 
Mary’s honor and her privilege; second, our power to share her 
grace and the favor of a similar union with her divine Son spir- 
itually. Though the prayers are many, the antiphons, the sea- 
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sonal Marian hymn, and the collects will adequately illustrate 
Mary’s role and our opportunity. 

We may read almost daily in the Benedictus antiphons of Mary's 
divine maternity: ““Thou shalt bear in thy womb the Son of 
God’’; ‘‘Mary was found with child of the Holy Ghost.” In the 
communion antiphon for Wednesday in ember week when we 
reach the climax of Mary’s praise, the Church makes us repeat 
the words of Isaias: ‘‘Behold a Virgin shall conceive, and bring 
forth a Son; and His name shall be called Emmanuel.’’ The Savior 
of the world to be born of His creature! This same awful mystery 
is further impressed on us each time we repeat the words of the 
Alma Redemptoris Mater, for we sing that “‘all nature wondering, 
Mary brought forth her own holy Creator.”” Truly her honor 
and privilege are a stupendous manifestation of divine Love — 
divine Love for her, and through her for us. As often as we say 
the collects we are reminded of Mary’s role. We pray through 
her whose “fruitful virginity has assured to mankind the blessings 
of eternal life,” and we ask that she, who is “‘verily the Mother 
of God,’’ may be constantly interceding for us ‘“‘by the prayer she 
puts forth on our behalf.’’ There is no mistaking Mary’s role. 
She is the Mother of God. In her Christ grew; through her He 
was manifested to the world. Is our opportunity less clear, less 
evident? As children of Mary, we, too, must be Christ-bearers, 
letting Him be born of us and manifested to the world through us. 

These, then, are the clear expression of the Church for Advent. 
She presents a triptych for our consideration. On the left, Isaias, 
from a world dark with doubt and trouble and sin, presents a 
future of certainty and happiness and virtue to be realized in 
Christ’s truth and goodness and love. In the center is Mary, who, 
sharing in anticipation of His merits the goodness and holiness of 
her divine Son, presents the Christ to the world and to men who 
have sore need of Him. On the right is John, still preaching pen- 
ance and preparation that we again today may share the vision 
of Isaias, and in imitation of Mary experience such close union 
with Christ that we must of necessity manifest Him to a world 
and to men who need Him sorely. 

SISTER MARY WILLIAM, C.S.J. 
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ON MEDITATING LIKE A DOVE 


F one is careful to follow the meaning of words which 
belonged to them when they were written, rather than pick 
according to taste a meaning out of modern books and dic- 
tionaries, he will find in earlier times a meaning and method 
of meditation that is simplicity itself. 

The phrase “I will meditate like a dove’’ is found in King 
Ezechias’ canticle (Isa. 38:14), which is sung at Tuesday Lauds. 
The original word in the inspired text has for its first meaning: 
to make a murmuring sound, which is variously applied to the 
cooing of a dove, the growling of a lion over its prey, the sound 
of a harp, or the sighing or howling of a man in lament or rage. 
That this meaning was intended by the prophet is shown by the 
synonymous parallelism in the given verse: 


“I will chirp like a swallow’s young one, 
I will coo like a dove.” 


We find it interesting and instructive that the Latin transla- 
tion could without further question use the word ‘‘meditate’’ in 
such a context. Apparently meditation implied an audible whis- 
pering or murmuring of the subject. At all events, meditation in 
some way resembled a dove’s vocalizing. It is suggested that the 
happy man, for example, in Psalm 1:2 (where the same word 
occurs), “‘meditates day and night on the law of God’’ by whis- 
pering to himself over and over again what God said. Then one 
is able to understand that the verb ‘“‘meditate’’ is predicated in the 
literal sense of subjects like the tongue and mouth, as in Ps. 36:30: 


‘The mouth of the just man meditates wisdom 
And his tongue speaks judgment.” 


More light is thrown upon this by the fact that a Latin synonym 
for ‘‘meditate’’ was “exercise’’ or “‘practice’’ (exerceri). An ex- 
ample is to hand in the translation of Psalm 118. The verb occur- 
ring five times in this psalm which means “I will meditate’ is 





1Other instances of the same usage are Ps. 34:28; 70:24; 48:4; Prov. 8:7. 
*The first meaning of this verb in the Hebrew is ‘‘to speak,’’ and thus the 
same idea of meditation, as above, is indicated. 
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translated ‘‘exercebor’’ (Ps. 118:15, 23, 27, 48, 78). We need 
not prove the plain lexical fact that “‘exerceri’’ (to exercise or 
practice) meant “‘to meditate.’ In a passage of his Natural History 
(8, 32, 50), Pliny puts the two words alongside each other in a 
way that illustrates the fact: ‘‘Deer exercise (exercent) their fawns 
in running as soon as they are born; and teach them to practice 
(meditari) flight.’” 

Putting the above two ideas together, we understand that in 
meditation one practiced his subject by saying or whispering it to 
himself. Dove-like noises are of course accidental, and a ‘‘medt- 
tatio cordis’’ (Ps. 18:15; 48:4) would mean a speaking in the 
heart. The essential element is speaking the subject by one’s self, 
by heart, and not reading it out of a book. Memory of the sub- 
ject is the evident purpose and fruit of such practice. 


The idea of meditation, as exercise or practice, logically leads 
into the field of ascetical writing, for asceticism is nothing more 
than a Greek word for the same thing. St. Benedict’s Rule for 
monks, written in the same vocabulary as our Vulgate transla- 
tion of the Bible, provides a striking corroboration of this ancient 
meaning of meditation. St. Benedict used the word with a ready 
clue to his meaning in Chapter 8 of the Rule. There we read that 
the time intervening between Matins and Lauds should be spent 
in meditation by those brethren who still lack something of the 
psalter or the lessons. Psalms and lessons, which are here given 
as the subject of meditation, represented precisely those parts of 
the divine office which the brethren were to know and pray by 
heart.‘ Meditation was the process of memorizing them, which 
evidently means practicing them over and over until one has 
them by heart. 

Such a method of meditation is thanksgivingly simple and 
wholesome. In other words it leaves a man and his life whole, 
without sawing him up into acts and faculties or putting his piety 
into compartments. When the object of this kind of meditation 





*“Cervi editos partus exercent cursu, et fugam meditari docent.’’ Cited from 
Andrew’s Latin-English Lexicon (New York, 1867) under the word ‘‘meditor.”’ 
“Lessons to be said by heart (‘‘lectio ex corde’’ or ‘‘memoriter recitanda’’ or 
simply “‘recitanda,”’ as contrasted with ‘‘ex codice legenda’’) are mentioned in 
the immediately following chapters of the Rule, viz., Chapters 9, 10, 12, 13, 18. 
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ON MEDITATING 


is made to be the W ord of God, it also preserves the latter’s rich 
and vital wholeness, and the method takes on a manifest liturgi- 
cal importance. 

Only when Chrit dwells through faith in our hearts, i.e., 
when the Word of God is in our minds, may we think of Spirit 
and Truth in the liturgy, particularly in the divine office. As the 
Spirit is love, which proceeds from union, Spirit in the divine 
office, where the Church in her union with Christ prays the Word 
of God, is realized when the Word of God is in us, namely in 
our mind’s memory and not just in the written book which we 
carry in our hands. In past days of ‘“‘spiritual’’ prayer, even 
peasants knew the psalms by heart and practiced or prayed them 
in the fields. The clergy and monks, who were charged to pray 
the office, were obliged before their respective “‘ordinations’’ to 
know the psalter by heart. 

St. Benedict’s rule for the proper performance of the divine 
office will show the necessity of meditation=memorization of the 
psalms, if we make a slavishly literal translation of the static mean- 
ing of his verbs: “Let us consider in what quality we ought to 
be in the sight of God and His angels, and let us be in such state 
for singing psalms, that our mind may harmonize with our 
voice.’”* In other words, St. Benedict wants his monks to first be 
in condition before they do the work of God. If the work is 
God’s, then they who perform it must certainly have God in 
themselves. The Word of God, which is on the monk’s lips in 
the divine office, is first in his mind, and from the union of the 
two Spirit proceeds, which enlivens the vocal recitation. Reading 
a book, however good the attention may be, is not quite the same 
thing. We understand ‘“‘spiritual’’ prayer then to be a pouring 
forth from the heart the Word of the Holy Spirit which is in 
the heart. 

The practice of meditation, as outlined above, will likewise 
give to the liturgy the quality of being adoration in Truth, which 
is an objective thing, viz. Christ, the Incarnate Word of God. In 
a spiritual way, the incarnation takes place in us through faith 








5Chapter 19: “‘Ergo consideremus, qualiter oporteat in conspectu Divinitatis et 
angelorum Ejus esse, et sic stemus ad psallendum ut mens nostra concordet voct 
nostrae.”’ 
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when the Word of God is assimilated in cur minds.* Thus the 
proper performance of the office, as the fruit of meditation, be- 
comes the valuable objective prayer of Christ, rather than sub- 
jective effusions of creature dust. Throughout the history of piety, 
the divine office has been with predilection the prayer of ascetics 
— of men who, among other things, meditate. 

Meditation, therefore, is practice and exercise for prayer inas- 
much as by it one learns and has within himself what he gives 
forth in prayer. After one has learned his psalms and lessons, the 
divine office itself, besides being prayer, has the virtue of being a 
daily meditation, if, as they once did, it is said by heart. 

A practice for the layman of today who has a problem of active 
participation in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass on account of not 
knowing the liturgical Latin language is suggested by this old- 
time concept of meditation. In a few minutes before Mass let him 
use the translated missal and memorize the substance of those 
variable parts of the Mass which are not interpreted and explained 
in the Mass itself (we refer to vernacular reading and preaching 
of the epistle and gospel from the pulpit), to which he should 
listen or answer ‘“‘Amen”’ intelligently. No layman who is sin- 
cere about doing the things of God can hold himself excused from 
some asceticism, and it seems necessary for active participation in 
face of the Latin impediment to meditate a little before Mass. If 
we are realistic we shall ever expect only from such who have 
enough charity and mortification to spend those few minutes of 
time and effort, any satisfactory degree of intelligent participation, 
even if the modern agitation for vernacular liturgy should gain 
its rather superficial point.” 

The statement bears repetition that the idea of meditation. 
given above, is very simple — just saying things off by heart. 
But with all the appeal of simplicity, the thesis will probably not 
be popular because it entails some effort and mortification. 


*The phrase is borrowed from Venerable Bede's commentary on Luke 11 — 
(Lib. 4, cap. 49): “‘Not only she who had merited to engender the Word o 
God according to the body, but also all they are blessed who put forth effort 
by the hearing of faith to spiritually conceive the same Word. 

*The point that all lay people should understand the liturgical language seems 
superficial in comparison with deeper disciplinary and theological reasons in favor 
of Latin. At any rate, it is superficial to neglect consideration of these latter 
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ON MEDITATING 


However, the effort is made light by love. While we are deal- 
ing with words, it might be mentioned that the Latin ‘‘meditari”’ 
in verses 16, 47 and 70, and “‘meditatio’” in verses 24, 77, 92, 
143 and 174 of Psalm 118 represent an original which means 
delight or rejoice. In point of fact, meditation which repeats and 
chews on things by heart would be the spontaneous expression 
and delight and joy of love. We treasure in memory and repeat 
over and over to ourselves the sayings of beloved ones. Remember- 
ing then that meditation is an expression of love, it seems quite 
appropriate that formerly the psalms, which were ‘‘meditated,” 
were for the most part sung in the divine office. Song is the spirit 
and life of vocal words; and spirit and life is love. Possibly a 
dove coos out of love. 

REMBERT Sorc, O.S.B. 
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STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


HERE is perhaps some irony in the fact that at the 
moment when the monuments of Christian antiquity 
are being so ruthlessly destroyed in Europe, there should 
be in America such a marked revival of interest in, the 
history of the ancient Church. The frequent appear- 

ance of scholarly ‘articles on patristic and liturgical subjects in 
learned publications in recent months is one of the most hearten- 
ing trends that we have noticed in current ecclesiastical literature. 

Some of the most significant and scholarly contributions to 
this field of knowledge are being produced in a new series called 
Studies in Christian Antiquity, at the Catholic University under 
the skillful and vigorous supervision of Professor Johannes 
Quasten. The Studies approach the problems of ancient Church 
history with a fresh and stimulating point of view. They por- 
tray the nascent Church as a vigorous and exuberant society, 
conscious of its divine mission, and confident of its ability to go 
forth from the land of its birth and gather all nations into its 
fold. When the Church appeared on the scene it found a fully 
developed civilization and culture; its task was to supernaturalize 
and rejuvenate the civilization and the culture into which it had 
been launched by its divine Founder. 


The early Christian Church accepted the world as it found it, 
and began to restore all things in Christ. It did not reject, nor 
did it accept, everything it found. When no vital principle was 
involved the Church adapted herself to the current usage; when 
this accomodation proved impossible she substituted practices of 
her own; when neither accomodation nor substitution could be 
achieved she sublimated what could not otherwise be disposed of. 

It is this practice of accomodation, substitution and sublima- 
tion on the part of the Church which makes the new Studies in 
Christian Antiquity so vital and stimulating to those interested in 
the history and development of the liturgy. In many cases the 
ceremonies of the liturgy had a very close connection with cus- 
toms and practices already existing in the ancient and classical 
world when the Church began her work. The early missionaries 
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OHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


preferred adapting to the use of the Church signs and symbols 
which were already popular and well established, to creating new 
symbols of their own. Recent studies show that the liturgy of the 
Church owes a great debt to the rich recources of ancient folk- 
lore. A careful investigation of this ancient folklore will therefore 
prove very valuable in explaining many of the practices and sym- 
bols which have come down to us from ancient times through the 
liturgy. 

Thus, for example, the expression “‘locum refrigerti, lucis et 
pacis’’ found in the Mass of the dead takes on quite a new mean- 
ing when studied in the light of its history. The pagans of the 
ancient world had a religious practice called the ‘“‘refrigerium” 
which proved to be a difficult problem for the bishops of the 
early Church. It was the custom of the pagans to gather at the 
burial places of their dead on the third, the seventh, and the 
thirtieth day, after the burial, and on the anniversary of the 
interment, to partake of a ‘‘refrigerium’’ or refreshment in the 
form of food and drink. These celebrations often ended in ex- 
cesses and they were always concluded by leaving a portion of the 
food and wine for the use of the departed. These particular days 
were chosen, that is the third, the seventh, the thirtieth, and the 
anniversary day, because it was the persuasion of the ancient phy- 
sicians that the soul left the body only gradually, and these days 
were supposed to mark the various stages of the soul’s withdrawal 
from the body. 


The Church tolerated for a time but could not fully approve 
such a practice, even though it was being innocently carried on by 
some of her most devoted children. St. Augustine tells us that his 
good mother, St. Monica, continued to celebrate the ‘‘refrigerium" 
until St. Ambrose intervened and suggested that the Christians 
substitute prayers and suffrages at the grave to replace the cus- 
tom of eating and drinking. He bears witness to the attachment 
of many Christians to this pagan practice when he slyly remarks 
in his Confessions: 


But it seems to me, O Lord, my God —and thus my heart thinks 
of it in Thy sight —that my mother perhaps would not so easily 
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have given way to the relinquishment of this custom, had it been 
forbidden by another whom she did not love so much as Ambrose. 
Him she loved most dearly out of regard for my salvation.’ 


This superstitious practice of celebrating the “refrigerium’’ with 
the dead finally passed when the bishops of the ancient Church 
energetically intervened, but the practice of offering prayers and 
suffrages on the third, the seventh, the thirtieth and the anni- 
versary day continued.” The expression ‘‘locum refrigerit’’ which 
remains in the Mass is a trace of this practice of substitution on 
the part of the Church, and as Dr. Quasten points out: 


It was certainly a masterpiece of accommodation on the part of the 
Church, that retaining the commemoration of the departed, she 
substituted the funeral Mass for the pagan rite. Her missionary 
method illustrates the principle of preserving folk customs and 
explains the toleration of a very popular feature of the ancient cult, 
the “Refrigerium” or funeral repast.* 


ANCIENT FOLKLORE AND THE LITURGY OF THE DEAD 


The practice of the ‘‘refrigerium’’ was not the only feature of 
the ancient cult of the dead which called for accomodation and 
adjustment on the part of the Church. It is singularly appropriate 
that the Studies in Christian Antiquity should begin with a schol- 
arly and detailed examination of the relationship between the 
customs surrounding death and burial in ancient times and the 
liturgy of the Church.* 

There was a remarkable contrast between the concept of death 
entertained by the pagan world and that preached by the Church. 
The attitude of the pagan may be expressed in the terse finality 
of such expressions as “Farewell” or it may take the form of a 
more detailed declaration of bewilderment and disillusionment. 
For the most part however, the pagan epitaph is gloomy, for- 
bidding and despondent, whereas that of the Christian is always 


*St. Augustine, Confessions, VI, 2 (CSEL 33, 114 Knoll). 

*Johannes Quasten, ‘‘Vetus Superstitio et Nova Religio. The Problem of the 
Refrigerium in the Ancient Church in North Africa,’’ Harvard Theological 
Review, October 1940, p. 260. 

*Ibid., pp. 256f. 

‘Alfred C. Rush, C.SS.R., Death and Burial in Christian Antiquity (Studies 
in Christian Antiquity, No. 1; Washington: Catholic University Press, 1941). 
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CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


expressive of joy, peace, and hope. A few examples of such epitaphs 


will serve to show this contrast. 


Pagan Epitaphs 

“No matter how far you walk 
you will arrive here.” 

“I lived as I liked; why I died 
I know not.” 

“They died without having de- 
served it.” 

“Here I lie, unhappy girl, in 
darkness.” 

“Curse me not, O stranger, for 


Christian Epitaphs 

“Sweet son, mayest thou live in 
the Holy Spirit.” 

“Sweet Faustina, live in God.” 

“Bolosa, may God refresh thee 
in Christ.” 

“Agape, thou shalt live for- 
ever.” 

“Farewell, my dear, live in peace 
and pray for us.” 








I lie in darkness and cannot an- 
swer.” 


The student of Christian liturgy will be well repaid for a 
study of ancient burial customs since so many of them have been 
accepted by the Church, Christianized and adapted to her own 
use. In many cases the Church had only to give a Christian inter- 
pretation to customs and concepts which she found among the 
peoples whom she converted. Death, for example, was a sleep 
from which the soul would awaken to a new and better life. For 
the Christian, death became a summons by Christ and His angels. 
The angels were the Christian psychopomps sent by a benevolent 
Father to escort the departing soul to heaven. The Christian like 
the pagan had to make a journey to the world beyond, but he was 
not faced with the trying ordeal of accepting the unwelcome com- 
panionship of Charon, or of some other impatient pagan creation, 
but was accompanied in his migratio ad Dominum by the angels. 
The Church assured him of this when she introduced into her 
liturgy the hymn “Jn paradisum deducant te angeli.’’ In the hands 
of the Church the confused notions of the pagans became clarified 
and the day of death became the dies natalis, the day of birth, on 


°Cf. Rush, op. cit., p. 27: “Already in pagan times there was a belief that 
some spirit came to carry the soul to the afterlife. Among the Egyptians, when 
the belief took root that the dead, instead of descending into the kingdom of 
the dead in the West, ascended to an afterlife of happiness in the kingdom of 
the dead situated in the East, in the heavens, there was a widespread belief that 
Re, the Sun god, came to take the king and the dead in his boat that they 
might ascend to the abode of happiness. This was the first origin of the role of 
psychopompos attributed to the solar god.” 
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which the martyr and the faithful confessor began his real life in 
the kingdom of Christ. 

The influence of ancient folklore can be clearly traced also in 
Christian customs with regard to the preparation of the body 
for burial. As examples of such customs we might cite certain 
rites performed before death, such as the laying out of the body, 
the stretching out of the feet, the administration of the viaticum, 


































i The viaticum of the pagan was a sort of farewell banquet given 
to anyone departing on a journey.’ The Church appropriated not 
only the idea, but even the term viaticum, and when the Christian 
soul was about to set out on the most vital of all its journeys she 
provided him with a farewell banquet, with the most excellent of 
all foods, with the blessed Eucharist. So much importance did the 
Christians attach to the reception of the body of the Lord as a 
viaticum that they sometimes practiced the abuse of placing the 
consecrated species even in the lips of the dead, although this was 
promptly and strictly forbidden by individual Fathers of the 
Church and by several early provincial councils.* 

The closing of the eyes and the mouth of the dead was a cus- 
tom that was held in great reverence by both Christians and pa- 
gans. Classical literature abounds in examples of pagan celebrities 
who bewailed the fact that their eyes could not be closed in, death 
by those dear to them.’ Christian literature has its counterpart in 
the lament of St. Ambrose who bemoans the fact that his brother, 
Satyrus, preceded him in death, and that he had thus been de- 
prived of the consolation of having his eyes closed in death by his 
devoted brother and sister.” St. Augustine too mentions that one 


of his last acts of devotion to his mother was to close her eyes in 
death.” 





*Cf. Rush, op. cit., p. 91: ‘It was a popular and ancient belief that the soul 
left the body gradually, starting from the tips of the toes, working its way 
through the various members, and departing through the mouth."’ For this 
reason both pagans and Christians often held the feet of the dying, and stretched 
out the limbs at the moment of death, so that the soul might more easily free 
/ itself from the body. 

Ibid., p. 93. “Ibid. p. 99. “Ibid., p. 105. 
St. Ambrose, De Obitu Satyri, I, 34 (FIP 15, Albers 34). 
“St. Augustine, Confessions, 1X, 12, 29 (BT Skutella 203). 
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CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


In both the ancient pagan and the Jewish rites, the passing of 
the soul was attended by a conclamatio mortis, which consisted in 
setting up a loud clamor by those attending. In holy Scripture 
we read that as Christ approached the house of Jairus he heard 
the loud cry of the mourners.” This practice was widespread among 
the pagans also.” Whether its purpose was to awaken the departed 
one if he should be only apparently dead, or to assure the dead 
one that he would not remain without burial, or whether it had 
some deeper religious meaning is not clear. The practice did not 
receive the approval of the Church, however, and the mourning 
which was continued during the wake, and which was merely a 
prolongation of the conclamatio mortis, was supplanted in the 
liturgy of the Church by the singing of psalms for the repose of 
the soul of the departed. 

It will be impossible to give an account here of the many other 
interesting relationships which Dr. Rush has traced between 
ancient burial customs and the liturgy of the dead as now prac- 
ticed by the Church. The story of how the Church struggled to 
substitute white as the color of the liturgy of the dead, for the 


-mournful black preferred by the pagans, of the washing, anoint- 


ing and embalming of the bodies of the dead, the use of a funeral 
crown by the pagans, its rejection by the Christians and their 
substitution of the concept of the crown of life, the crown of 
martyrdom and the crown of sanctity, are all given careful treat- 
ment in Dr. Rush’s book. 

To those who suppose that the wake held over the dead is a 
particularly Christian custom, the fact of its close connection with 
ancient folklore will come as a surprise. Apparently the Chris- 
tians before the peace of the Church followed the Hebrew custom 
of burying their dead, even their martyrs, soon after death. After 
the time of Constantine the wake, which had long been practiced 
among the pagans, was accepted and developed by the Christians 
together with the vigil at the grave. The planctus et nenia, the 
bitter and often despairing wailing which took place at the wake 
among pagans, gave way to the joyful singing of psalms among 
_ss. °° PT. a a 

™Cf. Rush, op. cit., p. 108. 
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Christians, although this change was not accomplished without 
a long and persistent struggle. Since this wailing and clamor re- 
sulted primarily from the pagan concept of death it was but 
natural that the Church, bringing as it did hope and consolation 
to the bereaved relatives, should attempt to alter the nature of the 
wake also. Customs so deeply rooted in the past were not to be 
easily uprooted however; St. Paul had begun the struggle when 
writing to the Thessalonians,“ and it was continued by Origen, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Basil, Chrysostom and Augustine. 

Many other customs which we take for granted now, such as 
the use of candles about the bier, the carrying of the funeral pall, 
the processions to the place of burial and the funeral oration, are 
things that can scarcely be understood except in the light of their 
ancient origin. Dr. Rush’s study of these customs will supply a 
wealth of information on these topics to those interested, and 
opens up a vast field for investigation for those who wish to pur- 
sue the subject farther. 


THE EUCHARISTIC LITURGY OF ANTIQUITY 


Some of the most important and beautiful literary compositions 
of antiquity center about the celebration of the Eucharistic liturgy. 
Very often these productions take the form of a “‘catechesis,’’ or 
instruction given to the catechumens by the bishop. The Studies 
in Christian Antiquity make an important contribution to this 
department of theological knowledge by making available to us 
the instructions of Theodore of Mopsuestia regarding the doctrine 
of the Eucharist.” Dr. Reine, the author of the second volume of 
the series, gives a lucid explanation of Theodore’s use of the terms 
“sign’’ and ‘‘symbol,’’ as applied to the Eucharist. 

Theodore’s explanation of the efficacy of the epiclesis is both 
interesting and important. There has always been some doubt in 
the mind of scholars as to whether it was more commonly held 
during the third century that transubstantiation of the Eucharist 
was effected by the words of institution or by the epiclesis. The 


“1 Thess. 4:13. 

“Francis J. Reine, The Eucharistic Doctrine and Liturgy of the Mystagogical 
Catecheses of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Studies in Christian Antiquity, No. 2; 
Washington: Catholic University Press, 1942). 
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CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


meaning of certain statements of St. Cyril of Jerusalem and of St. 
John Chrysostom is disputed. There can be no question as to 
what Theodore of Mopsuestia held in the matter. He is clearly 
convinced that it is the epiclesis which effects the change. Dr. Reine 
concludes that Theodore’s testimony establishes once and for all 
that this was the view more commonly held at that time, and 
that Theodore’s statements make clear the meaning of St. Cyril 
and that of the Apostolic Constitutions. The source used by Dr. 
Reine for his study of Theodore’s doctrine is entirely new and 
was discovered only about ten years ago.” 
THE LITURGY AND THE SPIRIT WORLD 

A cursory examination of the blessings of the ritual will con- 
vince the reader that holy Mother Church is very conscious of the 
power of angels and demons, and that they can and do exercise 
a considerable influence in the affairs of men. When a child is 
offered for baptism one of the first acts of the priest is to perform 
an exorcism to expel the devil. When holy water is blessed an 
exorcism is performed over the salt and the water before the 
blessing itself takes place; when a man is setting out on a journey 
the Church implores God to protect him ‘a facie inimici,’’ and 
the ritual contains many other blessings which begin with an 
exorcism and implore the protection of the good spirits. In the 
official prayers for the dying, in various formulas of religious pro- 
fession, and at the conferring of holy orders, the help of the angels 
and saints is asked. The third volume of the Studies, prepared by 
Dr. Schneweis, makes intelligible this frequent insistence of the 
Church on these exorcisms, and her eagerness to enlist the help 
of the angels.” 


THE CHURCH AND PAGAN PHILOSOPHY 


The fourth volume of the Studies deals with the conflict which 
arose between the Church and the prevailing systems of philosophy 





*A. Mingana, A Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Nicene Creed 
(Wioodbrooke Studies, No. 5; 1932), and Commentary of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia on the Sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist (Woodbrooke Studies, 
No. 6; 1933. Cambridge). 

"Emil Schneweis, O.F.M. Cap., Angels and Demons According to Lactantius 
(Studies in Christian Antiquity, No. 3; Washington: Catholic University Press, 
1944). 
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in ancient times. The Apostolic Church was primarily concerned 
with the worship of God and the regeneration of man and not 
with systems of thought. The apostles and their successors appealed 
to revelation as their authority for the doctrine they taught and 
were not immediately concerned with the problem of reconciling 
their doctrines with any established school of philosophy. Since 
many of the converts came from paganism and had been thor- 
oughly trained in the Stoic or Epicurean school of thought, it was 
inevitable that sooner or later a reckoning would have to be made 
with these philosophical systems. 

Dr. Micka in his study presents the Christian apologist attempt- 
ing to deal with the tenets of his former philosophy.” The prob- 
lem of divine anger was a troublesome one even for the Christian 
philosopher. Dr. Micka explains the position of such Christian 
writers as Arnobius and Lactantius, and compares their solutions 
of the problem to those offered by pagan writers. 


HoLy MOTHER CHURCH 


So familiar have we become with the expression ‘“‘holy Mother 
Church” that we feel this term must have been a part of the 
equipment of Catholic theology from earliest times. The expres- 
sion has certainly become an integral part of the language of the 
liturgy. Whenever the Church is spoken of in the liturgy or in 
the official documents of the hierarchy, she is most commonly 
called “Sancta Mater Ecclesia.’’ The fifth volume of the Studies 
traces the origin and development of this expression.” Dr. Plumpe 
makes it evident that although many of the pagan cults made use 
of the concept of ‘‘mother deities,’’ such personifications had little 
to do with the personification of the Church as a mother. 

The term probably originated in Asia Minor, perhaps in 
Phrygia, about the middle of the second century. It is used in the 
“Epistola Ecclestarum Viennensis et Lugdunensis’’ written about 
the year 177 and addressed to certain Christians in Phrygia. 


*Ermin F. Micka, O.F.M., The Problem of Divine Anger in Arnobius anc 
Lactantius (Studies in Christian Antiquity, No. 4; Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1943). 

*Joseph C. Plumpe, Mater Ecclesia, An Inquiry into the Concept of the 
Church as Mother in Early Christianity (Studies in Christian Antiquity, N< 
5; Washington: Catholic University Press, 1943). 
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CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


This letter tells of the sufferings of the martyrs of Lyons, and 
presupposes that the Christians to whom it was sent were familiar 
with the expression ‘‘Mater Ecclesia.’ The inference is that the 
origin of the term must be placed considerably earlier. Tertullian 
used the expression, but it is the African Church, and particularly 
St. Cyprian, which first made extensive use of the expression as 
applied to the universal Church on earth. For Cyprian ‘‘Mater 
Ecclesia’ is neither the Church of St. Paul ‘‘quae sursum est,” nor 
the ‘‘mater caelestis’’ of Origin. In a letter to Pope Cornelius 
Cyprian explains that by this expression he means, ‘‘our mother, 
that is the Catholic Church.’”” 

The most striking fact revealed by Dr. Plumpe’s investigation 
is the strange aloofness of the Roman Church with regard to the 
use of this expression. In spite of the fact that the term was used 
by many orthodox Fathers, and in spite of the fact that Rome 
was perfectly familiar with the expression and its implications, 
the popes of the third and fourth century appear to have conscious- 
ly and carefully avoided the use of any such personification. 

Dr. Plumpe attributes this aloofness on the part of the Roman 
Church to the fact that the term ‘Mater Ecclesia’ did not suit the 
Roman temperament and the Roman imagination. The Roman 
concept of the Church was based on the notion of the rock and 
the keys, and the personification of the Church as a mother was 
perhaps too novel an idea for the staid Roman mind. Whatever 
the reason, the term did not take root in Rome until long after it 
had been generally accepted elsewhere. It is not until the end of the 
fourth century that it appears in Rome, and even then it appears 
first in the metrical epigrams of Pope Damasus | rather than in 
any official Church documents. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDIES 


What gives freshness and solidity to this whole series of Studies 
in Christian Antiquity is the scholarly use not only of unexploited 
patristic sources but also of recently discovered archeological re- 
mains. The first volume of the Studies contains not less than 
twelve reproductions of important epitaphs and monuments col- 





“Cf. Plumpe, op. cit., p. 105. 
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lected from Egyptian, Greek, Roman and Etruscan sources. The 
second volume reproduces a number of plates that will be of 
special interest to the student of the liturgy. These include a mosaic 
of the fifth century showing the deacon Sergios wearing the 
orarion, a photograph of a sixth century silver chalice found near 
Antioch in Syria, now preserved in the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, and reproductions of an ancient liturgical fan and a 
sixth century paten from Riha on the Orontes, both preserved 
in the Oaks Research Library, Washington, D.C. The fifth vol- 
ume is also profusely illustrated with reproductions of mosaics, 
inscriptions and Exultet Rolls from southern Italy, which show 
the development of the concept of the Church as Mater Ecclesia. 

The modern scholar appreciates the value of such archeological 
remains in the study of the past. The epitaphs, monuments and 
the archeological remains of antiquity are often of greater value 
for the reconstruction of the spirit of an age than the written 
documents themselves. They are mute but eloquent witnesses of 
how men felt, lived, worked and prayed. 

This brief resumé will perhaps give some impression of the 
richness and variety of the new series of Studies in Christian 
Antiquity which is being prepared. The following studies are 
already in print: Baptism in the Demonstrations of Aphraates, the 
Persian Sage, by Edward J. Duncan; The Attitude toward Labor 
in Early Christianity, by Arthur T. Geoghehan; The Church in 
the Works of Leo the Great, by Eugene M. Burke, C.S.P.” Students 
of the liturgy will find in these studies much material for their 
own growth in the understanding of the worship of the Church 
and abundant matter for explaining this worship to their people. 
The volumes that have appeared lead us to believe that we now 
have in America a series of studies in Christian antiquity so ex- 
tensive in range and so vigorous and thorough in scholarship that 
they bid fair to rival their illustrious European predecessor, the 
Antike und Christentum, of that eminent scholar Dr. Franz Joseph 
Délger. 

EDWARD E. MALONE, O.S.B. 





™These volumes and those that are to follow may be obtained from The 
Catholic University Press, Washington (17), D.C. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


PLANNING THE SPIRITUAL CITY 


AN any priest anywhere, I wonder, afford to disregard 
much longer the social trends around him? Of course, 
there are the school, the debt, the sick calls, the parish 
books to be kept in order, the instructions to be given, 
and the ever growing governmental correspondence 

snowing us under with questionnaires and papers. But let us take 
such books as Sert’s Can Our Cities Survive?, an interesting, chal- 
lenging book on city planning for which I spoke a good word in 
a Timely Tract last March. I don’t think many readers bought 
the book in the meantime. Yet city planning is important for us. 

If you want to know how important it is, read Francis Violich’s 
book on Latin American cities. You will not only see that the 
Church — which Mr. Violich does not understand very well 
— took a lively interest in early Spanish colonial town planning 
south of the border, but also that the present troubles of the 
Church in those countries and in Spain have been caused to a 
certain degree by the waning interest of the priests in city planning. 

The word ‘‘planning’’ is, of course, a horror to people who, 
like Robert Moses in New York, shrug it off as something alien 
and European and believe in anarchic or free enterprise and rugged 
or ruthless individualism. They forget that Pope Sixtus IV was 
one of the greatest city planners who ever lived and that the Jesuit 
Reductions in Paraguay were Christianly planned communities. 
But when we advocate priestly interest in city planning we do not 
have in mind procrustean blueprints coercing all men into a syn- 
thetic paradise a la Marx. What we mean is cooperation among 
the civic authorities, the citizens and the Church to unravel the 
present mess called a city in the U.S.A. 

Mr. Violich is deeply impressed by the Inca, Aztec and, grudg- 
ingly admitted, the Spanish colonial sense of social responsibility, 
esthetic concern and common sense of South American city plan- 
ners. He feels that all the accents and emphases are in the right 
place and that that minimum of uniformity without which there 
is no beauty has been attained on the southern continent. 
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Part of the effect is certainly due to the Latin gift of “form,” 
which is lacking in the Teutonic and Slavic mind. Go back to 
Europe and compare cities which were built under Latin auspices 
or influence with those which grew on Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, 
German or Slavic soil — unless they too received the baptism of 
the Latin spirit. Contrast Paris, with its rational and clear beauty, 
with the sprawling octopus called London, Genoa with Liverpool, 
Rome with Oslo, an Alpine village with a Norwegian hamlet or, 
on this side of the globe, as Violich recommends, Chicago with 
Buenos Aires, New York with Rio de Janeiro, and San Francisco 
with Lima. The way a Latin puts his church in the town square 
or on a hill has something equalled only in northern countries with 
a strong Latin influence, as in medieval England and Germany. 

Now step out of your church and look around. Did you ever 
consider its scale and proportions as contrasted with its neighbor- 
hood? Its relation in height and width to the street and the sur- 
rounding buildings? Has it anything remotely to do with the 
style — if there is any —of your surroundings, or have you 4 
gothic school, a colonial rectory, a baroque church, a Sears- 
Roebuck convent and a romanesque gym, right in the middle of 
clapboard bungalows, ‘“‘modern’’ super-markets and false-front 
stores, with a sprinkling of brick vest pocket chateaux? Every 
building reflects a different era, not only in the styles of western 
history, but also of generations of pastors, architects and dress- 
makers. And yet, your church is your advertisement! Something 
by which the world gets a general impression. Does this impres- 
sion convey lasting grandeur, universality, monumentality even 
in small proportion, civic responsibility, spirituality, and a long 
and proud tradition? I wonder. So far the Latins seem to have it, 
while we seem to have gone through a period in which our church 
buildings and annexes are on the architectural level of sects, hard- 
ware stores and mail order houses. And yet, this has nothing to do 
with cost. Poverty is not shabbiness, want is not destitution. A 
wooden shack can: have good proportions and can be “‘felt’’ into 
a group of trees or a cluster of barns. 

Somebody might say: That is all very well, but look where 
Latin Catholicism is now, compared to us! Look at the non-Latin 
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PLANNING THE CITY 


Church, its vigorous life, its prosperity and its expansion! You 
are unjust. We have no time for museum talk, we have work to do. 

In the first place, I would answer that two wrongs do not 
make one right. Don’t hide behind your accusing finger. It is not 
a question of either-or. 

I have always upheld that in Latin countries, outside Belgium, 
France, and in some degree, pre-Fascist Italy, Catholicism is more 
representative and institutional than a “leavening of the whole 
mass.’’ A typical example is the complaint of the late Cardinal 
Goma of Toledo about the deplorable state of his diocese in 1940: 
something like five per cent of the men and fifteen per cent of the 
women making their Easter duties — after a war to ‘‘rescue the 
Church.”’ Or the other one, related in Brenan’s Spanish Labyrinth. 
When the Catholic cabinet member Jimenez Fernandez proposed 
agrarian reforms in favor of the serf-like and poverty-stricken share 
croppers of Estremadura he quoted Canon Law and the Gospels 
in the Cortes. A Catholic monarchist deputy and representative 
of the big landowners interrupted his speech with the words: ‘‘If 
you try to take away our land with your encyclicals, we shall 
become schismatics.’’ Nor is it a question only of modern “‘Cath- 
olics’’ acting and speaking like this. Spanish history furnishes many 
an example. The great anniversary allocution of Pius XII on Sep- 
tember 1 of this year, with its almost revolutionary wording of 
the age-old teaching on private property, must, I imagine, drive 
the bourgeois, industrial and landowning classes who represent 
the ‘‘nice people,’’ the church-going class in these Catholic coun- 
tries, to hopping madness. We had better look at these things 
squarely, in order to be able to make better distinctions when- 
ever there is trouble in these Catholic countries. There are enough 
people among us right here who go to church but who are very, 
very deaf to the encyclicals, or to the Pope’s last address, and who, 
when put on the spot, will say that such utterances are either not 
infallible or a sop to labor. While I think that Brenan’s book 
is biased and that he has been tarred with the anti-clerical brush, 
there is nevertheless a lot to be learnt from his book. Especially 
for those who are concerned with breaking the ice around the lit- 
urgy in order to bring it back to the people to re-christianize them. 
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On the whole one can say that, as has long been known, there 
is a ‘‘Latin’’-and a ‘‘Nordic’’ version of Catholicism. Let us be 
careful, however, not to fall into Hilaire Belloc’s and Hermann 
Hefele’s trap which identified Christianity with the Roman Em- 
pire and held that Christ’s message was never assimilated outside 
its confines. The Irish, the Poles, the Armenians and many oth- 
ers ought to object vigorously against such theories. Yet it remains 
true that within the Church and without there seem to be, not 
only national “versions’’ of Catholicity, but groups of national- 
ities which can roughly be circumscribed as Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, 
Slavic, Oriental, etc., with many incidental overlappings and paral- 
lelisms. In the “‘Latin’’ group the ‘‘Latinity’’ is nowhere quite 
pure and is always strongly influenced by other constituent ele- 
ments. We can all see that Spanish Catholicism is different from 
the French, Belgian from the Italian, Austrian from the Portu- 
gese, just as individuals among ourselves differ. Now it would 
seem that the Iberian version is specifically struck with institutional 
conservatism, representative immobility, an inability to grope its 
way out of the sacristy into the factory, out of the cell and con- 
fessional into modern society. It appears afraid to lose the protec- 
tion of society as embodied in the State and its subordinate organi- 
zation. As long as it was in harmony with the secular power and, 
in the simple relationship of the colonial age, with a neat blue- 
print of a stable society, it worked; the Church had formative 
power, rising in individual saints to the greatest heights of charity, 
mercy and mysticism. But now, instead of following the courage- 
ous challenges of Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII, of relaxing the 
lines that tie it to the bourgeois world, it sulks and scolds and 
hides behind ‘‘strong’’ men and their retardant legislation. 

I don’t know whether the ‘‘Nordic’’ version of Catholicism has 
found its synthesis and has really comprehended the renewal in 
the spirit of the Gospel called for by the popes. The masses seem 
to be little affected by the Jocist, the liturgical and other leavening 
movements, and administrative and organizing effort is elicited 
more by defense and technical problems than by the Spirit and 
the urge for apostolic conquest required for victory. With us, the 
representative and ‘“‘grand’’ side of Catholicism seems to be in 
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PLANNING THE CITY 


disrepute, in contrast to the Latins. We drag it around like an 
old harness that pulls nothing or an old family crest that dis- 
tinguishes us from the little sect next door, and we point out that 
we are progressive, active and pragmatic in a sound way. Well, 
are we really? Is it really true that our kind of religious practice 
is less superficial and perfunctory than the “‘Latin’’? Do we really 
overemphasize the inner man at the expense of forms and con- 
ventions and beauty? Or have we lost both heirlooms, and not 
only broken the vessel but spilled its content as well? 

Look at our chaotically and anarchically built cities, towns and 
hamlets. While we may excuse ourselevs with the sham argument 
that they express the freedom of enterprise and the independence 
of the individual, we must admit that they are eyesores. Distance 
may mellow their stark and crude incoherence, as Chicago looks 
beautiful from ten miles away over the Lake, or Detroit from the 
Canadian banks of Lake St. Clair, or Manhattan from Brooklyn. 
But so do Paris, Florence, Rio de Janeiro and Lima, with the 
difference that they do not lose when you get close to them. Don’t 
point to Grosse Pointe, suburban Evanston or other restricted 
residential zones for the rich who created for themselves a haven 
of beauty in a riot of uncoordinated ugliness. This secluded beauty 
has nothing to do with the civic coordination of old Latin towns 
or of the ancient metropolises of Europe. 

We find a somewhat similar chaos in the religious expression 
of our times. You don’t have to turn on a non-Catholic radio 
program to become aware of the formless emotionalism, the fake 
hearty joviality, the trivial bonhomie of our modern prayers and 
devotions. The idea that they are more “‘popular’’ or attractive to 
the people, or that they sprang from the people’s love, or repre- 
sent its mentality, is a claim that can scarcely be substantiated. In 
all fields those who follow the line of lesser resistance are momen 
tarily more successful, be it movies or cheap stores or literature or 
politics. But leadership thus deteriorates into demagoguery, which 
always means in the long run that the demagogue is being led 
instead of himself doing the leading. Leadership is a thorny task 
— unless of course we are willing to fall for the pseudo-leader- 
ship of autocrats or the sclerotic dreams of disappointed hereditary 
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aristocrats who clutter up the wheels of history with sterile long- 
ings. True leadership must analyze the past, know the present, 
and work for the future. 





H. A. R. 


My dear pastors and curates, some of you, I know, are 
surprised at the persistence with which I ask you to associate 
your flocks, by means of the plain chant, with the celebration 
of the holy Mass. Believe me, I am not gratifying any mere 
pious whim that would lay a needless burden upon your 
shoulders. “Sursum corda—Lift up your hearts on high, dear 
parishioners!” you sing aloud to them. Oh, why cannot they 
all sing in chorus: “Habemus ad Dominum—We lift them 
up unto the Lord.” From the very beginning of Christianity 
we see those who were “called” organize themselves into 
societies, “churches,” “ecciesiae,” and hear St. Paul urging 
them to encourage one another in the love and service of 
God by singing “psalms, hymns, and spiritual canticles, 
singing in grace in your hearts to God” (Col. 3:16). The 
first time the faithful were permitted to join in singing Ves- 
pers at the Cathedral of Malines, a workman on leaving the 
church expressed in his own simple words the feeling St. Paul 
sought to awaken: “Human respect,” he said, “can have no 
place among comrades who have sung together like that.” 

Let me then entreat you, my dear fellow-workers, in the 
dearest interests of your parishioners, to hearken to the voice 
of Pius X. Be no longer as strangers among your flocks on 
Sundays. In the pulpit you expect your people to attend to 
your words, and you have a right to expect it; but let them 
also hear your voice on, the altar, and let them celebrate along 
with you the Mass you are singing for them; let them be 
with you ore, mente, corde, praising, thanking, invoking 
and imploring God with voice and mind and heart. If only 
you set to work with all your will and all your heart, with 
courage, confidence and zeal, you will soon find by experience 
that this active participation of your people in the religious 
functions of your parish will draw them closer together, 
develop among them a living consciousness of the Com- 
munion of Saints, and establish a stronger bond of union 
between them and their pastors. This is an object worth 
struggling for. May it be achieved. Fiat! Fiat!—CarpinaL 
Mercier, Retreat to His Priests, pp. 285 ff. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


PRIESTS’ PRAYER AND DISCUSSION GROUP 


OR the past year and a half a group of priests in the arch- 

diocese of Boston has been meeting on the fourth Monday 
of each month for a day of common worship and of discussion 
on the liturgy. The group had the blessing of our late, revered 
Cardinal Archbishop and has received the same encouragement 
from Archbishop Cushing, our present esteemed Ordinary. 


The number of participants has been deliberately kept small 
for the sake of a more intense spirit and more facile discussion. 
Each meeting is attended by about twelve priests. The personnel 
has been a changing one in part, as three of the original members 
have entered the Army, and new assignments have made it impos- 
sible for some others to continue in attendance. Few are able to 
spend the whole day at every meeting. The group is composed 
mainly of young priests, but recently two pastors have become 
members. One of the organizers of the group is Father Thomas 
Carroll, an active member of the National Liturgical Conference. 
Few of the members were well versed in the aims of the liturgical 
movement at first, but all were eager to learn. Occasionally an 
“advocatus diaboli’’ is invited, to our mutual profit. Priests active 
in the movement in other dioceses have been guests at some of the 
meetings. Father Louis Putz, C.S.C., was a recent visitor, and he 
gave an exposition of his work in specialized Catholic Action, a 
subject in which the group is vitally interested. There is another 
group of priests in the archdiocese holding regular meetings to 
discuss that subject. 

The liturgical day is held at the convent of Our Lady of the 
Cenacle. The priests are deeply indebted to the Religious of the 
Cenacle for their interest and their splendid hospitality. 

The priests assemble at ten o'clock in the morning. After the 
recitation of Prime, the holy Sacrifice is offered. The Mass is 
always a sung Mass, and when the number who have arrived 
on time is sufficient, it is a Solemn Mass. The Sisters participate. 
A homily is preached. After the Mass the priests go to the chap- 
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lain’s apartments. Terce is recited, followed by the principal dis- 
cussion. A paper is read by one of the group. Interruptions are 





to r 
Arm 


i allowed, but of course these must frequently be restricted. At § is F 
first the papers were on the special topics most commonly dis- § Fror 
cussed in such groups, viz., the aims of the liturgical movement, ‘i 
the holy Sacrifice, the priesthood of the laity, and so on. Now a § are : 
iat planned series of topics serves as a program. The discussions at § and 


several meetings were devoted to the dogmatic bases of the liturgy, § fron 
especially the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. The series § and 
continues with studies on the sacraments. For each sacrament, § cath 
the dogma, history, rite, and special significance in the organic § Hol 
life of the Mystical Body are studied. The discussions on each § mak 
sacrament extend through four or five meetings. in t. 
The morning program is terminated with the recitation of § (col 
Sext. Dinner is served at one o'clock. The Hour of None is recited 
after dinner, and another paper is read. For these afternoon discus- 
sions an outline of topics on the history and meaning of the parts 
of the Mass has been prepared. Over forty topics comprise the 
outline. An hour is devoted to the paper and discussion on the 
Mass. The next quarter hour is given over to a prepared com- N 
mentary on one of the psalms. Then a half-hour is spent prac- § vag 
ticing chant. An hour is allowed for a review of current literature § eith 
and reports from the members on their teaching and observance | eral 
of the liturgy in the parishes. The recitation of Vespers and § perf 
Compline at 5:15 brings the day to a close. The afternoon sched- § in s 


ule is flexible, and frequently it cannot be carried out fully. tow 
4 The priests have found that the worship in common is the § and 
outstanding experience of these meetings, bringing as it does a talit 
better realization of the corporate spirit in worship and so a a 
deeper insight into the whole mystery of the liturgy. A strong teri: 
impulse is given in the meetings to carry on the liturgical apos- in 
4 tolate more zealously, and valuable information is exchanged on } for 
fe the methods that can be used. Several of the members have made tha 
notable advances in the apostolate through catechetics, the direction alle 
of choirs, and work with special groups. All are striving to increase tior 
the participation of the people in the liturgical functions of the suc] 
‘ parishes. The readers of ORATE FRATRES had occasion recently He 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


to read an account of the liturgical apostolate carried on in the 
Army by one who went from this group to a chaplaincy. This 
is Father William Leonard, S.J., whose article, ‘““The Home 
Front,’’ appeared in the issue of September 3, this year. 

This group in Boston sends its greetings in Christ to all who 
are striving with it to bring our people closer to “‘the primary 
and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit.’ We refrain 
from saying that this greeting comes from ‘‘the home of the bean 
and the cod,”’ but wish rather to point out that it comes from the 
cathedral city of the Holy Cross. Living under the banner of the 
Holy Cross, it is the aim of our “‘liturgical group”’ to realize and 
make known how marvelously its Mystery is made present to us 
in the Church’s liturgy: “‘cujus mysterium in terta cognovimus” 
(collect, Exaltation of the Holy Cross). 

(REV.) SHAWN SHEEHAN 


THE “MODERN” LAYMAN MEETS 
THE BREVIARY 


ANY lay people are frankly perplexed by the divine office. 
A superficial trial of the breviary leaves them with the 
vague conviction that it is either archaic or dreadfully esoteric. ‘In 
either case,’’ they protest, “‘it is obviously not suited for the gen- 
eral run of modern people.’’ There is a sense in which they are 
perfectly correct. The divine office certainly is not suited for a man 
in so far as he is ‘““modern’’ — in so far as he allows his attitude 
towards prayer to be warped by modern mentality. Pragmatism 
and individualism are both of them fundamental to modern men- 
tality, and there is little room for either in the divine office. 

The “modern” man can readily appreciate praying for the ma- 
terial and spiritual necessities of life. He experiences no difficulty 
in asking God to make his business prosper and in begging Him 
for the grace to gain greater moral perfection. He knows, too, 
that by prayer he can satisfy the aspirations of the heart and 
alleviate sorrow and suffering. Prayer brings with it “the consola- 
tions of religion.’’ And of course God must be duly thanked for 
such great blessings — He must be told how great and merciful 
He is. But what the ‘“‘modern’”’ man can scarcely conceive is thank- 
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ing God for His great glory. He is not equal to a theocentric sys- 
tem of prayer where everything is subordinated to praise. That is 
being a little too disinterested! 

Now the divine office is precisely that kind of prayer. It is pre- 
eminently a service of praise. The leitmotif of praise is heavily 
underscored by the constant recurrence of the Gloria Patri and the 
frequent use of Cantate, Laudate, and Benedicite psalms. Indeed 
it is of the very nature of the canonical hours that they are theo- 
centric in character. Spaced at intervals throughout the day (at 
least that is the ideal), they constitute a “‘required service’ in the 
court of God's majesty. They are to be performed whatever our 
mood happens to be, whether we have any specific requests to 
make of God or no. For God is always our Creator, our Father 
and our King, worthy at all times of all the homage we can 
muster. 


“Os, lingua, mens, sensus, vigor 
Confessionem personent.”’ 


“By every power, by heart and tongue, 
By act and deed, Thy praise be sung.” 


Not that preoccupation with praise works to the detriment of 
the temporal and eternal interests of man. Quite the contrary. 
Petitions abound in the divine office. And why not? Put in their 
proper perspective they serve to enhance the theme of praise. Solici- 
tude for the welfare of His creatures is, after all, a part of God's 
glory. The array of petitions proposed by the divine office during 
the course of the liturgical year should prove a point of contact 
for our ‘“‘modern”’ man. Unfortunately, however, it only bewilders 
him further. He finds himself asking for things which do not 
directly concern him, espousing and pleading causes before God 
which do not affect him personally but which arise out of the 
needs of the community at large. All of which is at least sub- 
consciously irritating to the inveterate individualist. Charity does 
begin at home, you know. 

The obstacles to a general acceptance of the divine office by 
“modern” people are therefore fundamental. And the impasse will 
remain as long as people insist upon being “‘modern.”’ It can be 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


eliminated only by a complete re-orientation of mentality to the 
more permanent values espoused by the liturgy. The divine office 
will remain incomprehensible until Catholics generally become 
deeply conscious of their solidarity in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
And until they recognize in a practical way that the ultimate pur- 
pose Christ had in founding the Mystical Body was the glorifica- 
tion of the Father. When Catholics adopt this mentality they will 
have no trouble with the divine office. They may not visibly suc- 
ceed in renewing the face of the earth; but they shall most certainly 
be doing what is vastly more important — praising God better. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors:—DoM PASCHAL BoTZ, O.S.B., teaches 
at the seminary of St. John’s Abbey. He did his Scripture 
studies under the late Pére Lagrange in the Holy Land.-—SISTER 
MARY WILLIAM, C.S.J., is a faculty member of the College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul—-DoM REMBERT Sorc, O.S.B., carries on 
the tradition of monastic quiet and simplicity at Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Fifield, Wis., apportioning his time nicely between milking 
cows and pulling stumps, the opus Dei, and studying the Fathers. 
—DoM EDWARD MALONE, O.S.B., a monk of Conception Abbey, 
is doing graduate work in theology at Catholic University.— 
H.A.R. will continue as our first columnist during this new vol- 
ume, and we are certain his Timely Tracts — someone called 
them T.(N.)T.s — will continue to delight usually, to irritate 
occasionally, and to stimulate without fail. 
* 


Perhaps a subscription to ORATE FRATRES would solve one 
or the other of your Christmas gift problems. A larger list of 
subscribers would certainly help us solve the problem of rising 
costs without raising the price of the magazine. Please use the 
subscription blank to be found in the advertising section of this 
issue: 

* 

The dates for the fifth National Liturgical Week are December 
27 to 29, and the place is New York City. Religious services, in- 
cluding a Solemn Pontifical Mass on December 29, will be cele- 
brated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The discussion meetings will 
convene in the auditorium of Cathedral High School for Girls, 
located at Lexington Ave. and Fiftieth Street. Every evening at 
five, Compline will be sung congregationally in the Cathedral 
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The Week is being held under the patronage of the Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, archbishop of New York. An advisory com- 
mittee of prominent New York clergymen has been formed, with 
the Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre as chairman. Rev. John K. 
Daly, professor of religious knowledge at Cathedral College, heads 
the executive committee in charge of arrangements. Since this is 
the first national Liturgical Week to be held in the East, a large 
attendance is anticipated. Details about the program, the topics 
and speakers, are nearing completion, and will appear in our 
Christmas number. 

a 


In Philadelphia, the Catholic Lending Library has been spon- 
soring a series of lectures on ““The Liturgy of the Church’’ in 
preparation for the New York Week. Besides several local speakers, 
Dom Damasus Winzen, O.S.B., of St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, 
N.J., and Rev. William Lallou of the Catholic University have 
already appeared on the program. 

+ 


For the sake of the record, we wish to complete as far as our 
information allows the list of this year’s liturgical summer schools, 
courses, local liturgical weeks, etc. 

Westminster Priory, near Vancouver, B.C., held its annual 
liturgical week of study, open to priests, seminarians and sisters, 
in early August—Dom Edward Malone, O.S.B., author of the 
article ‘Studies in Christian Antiquity’ in this issue, conducted a 
summer school on the liturgy at the motherhouse of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph at Wichita, Kans.—Very Rev. Roger Schoenbechler, 
O.S.B., prior of St. John’s Abbey, taught several courses on the 
liturgy at the summer school of the College of Great Falls, Mont. 
—Dom Bernard Sause, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, 
Kans., gave similar courses at Incarnate Word College, San Anto- 
nio, Tex.—Under the auspices of Approved Workmen, the third 
annual liturgical week was held at Delbarton School in New Jer- 
sey. As in previous years, the hours of the divine office were re 
cited in common.—At the Catholic Teachers’ College of New 
Mexico, a ten minute introduction to the Mass of the day (always 
a Missa recitata or cantata) was first given, followed by a half 
hour of further instruction on the Church's liturgical life. A cor 
respondent writes about the course: “All told seventy students. 
half lay (Spanish American) and half religious, participated in 
the program. Judging from the enthusiastic comments of the 
pupils, one would say it was very worthwhile. Perhaps mor: 
gratifying was the frequently-made remark by both religious and 
lay teachers that they would make the Mass the focus of their 
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religious instructions during the coming year."—The Summer 
School of Catholic Action organized by the Queen’s Work con- 
tinued its custom of opening each day with a dialog Mass, and 
had its usual quota of courses on the liturgy and related topics by 
our associate editor, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., and others.—During 
the fall term of the Sheil School of Social Studies in Chicago, 
Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand offered a series of lectures on ‘‘Divine 
Life and Worship,’’ and classes in chant were given by Rev. Joseph 
Mroczkowski.—At Seattle College, Miss Marie Pierik, author of 
a recent O.F. Apostolate article, ‘““Why not in Every Parish?’ 
has been engaged to conduct weekly classes in chant with a view 
to furthering interest in congregational participation. 


Our Holy Father, addressing by radio the Fourth National 
Eucharistic Congress at Buenos Aires, and recalling the Congress 
of ten years ago when he himself had attended as legate, once 
again reminded his listeners and the Catholic world that the 
Eucharist is the sacrament of charity and unity: 

“Let us evoke what we felt then as a shining example of what 
you are experiencing as you contemplate the holy Host, the Center 
of charity. After comparing the spirit of unity of those living the 
Eucharistic life and the hatred of those in this world far from It, 
We exhort you to keep your gaze fixed on the sacred Host, thereby 
renewing the purpose of interior renovation.” 

+ 

“Most of all, perhaps, because it has most astounded our boys 
and girls (in the armed forces, stationed in mission lands), we 
shall be made aware of the superb Christian training of primitive 
people, who possess no kingdom but the Kingdom of God. They 
love the Mass because they understand it; their faith is deep and 
strong because they know what they believe. Their ceremonies 
are inspiring because they have learned so earnestly the Church's 
official expression of their faith, that her prayers have become their 
prayers, her holy Sacrifice their Sacrifice. They truly are the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ’’ (Archbishop Cushing, in a recent radio 
address) . P 


The Chicago Council of Catholic Women organized last year, 
at the request of Archbishop Stritch, a campaign to promote daily 
assistance at Holy Mass in the interests of world peace. In a recent 
letter to his priests, the Archbishop cited the insistence of our Holy 
Father on the unique importance of the holy Sacrifice in these 
tragic times, and urged them to second the efforts of the Council 
in every way they can. The motto he proposed: “What better 
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thing can we do than pray the Mass?’’ should meet with nation- 
wide acceptance — and action. 


An O.F. reader, anxious to secure copies of Nos. 12 and 13 of 
Volume I to complete his files, offers a year’s subscription for each 
of these numbers. Please address D.J.B., Mailing Library, 3620 
Lincoln Blvd., Omaha 3, Nebraska. 

* 


Much favorable comment has reached this office about the cover 
design on the liturgical year and the explanatory article in the 
November Extension — to the editors of which magazine go our 
fraternal congratulations. 

e 


The English Ordinal for members of the League of the Divine 
Office and others reciting the Day Hours will be ready for the 
new year. Beginning with this issue, we shall carry a regular article 
on the divine office for the particular benefit of the L.D.O. 

* 


A similar vigil celebration was observed, as part of their reg- 
ular Saturday evening program, by the students of St. Benedict's 
College, St. Joseph, Minn. Every Saturday, following group reci- 
tation of Compline, preparation for the following Sunday is made 
through reading on the gospel text or on the liturgy of the season. 
During the week, Compline is recited by students every evening 
in the various dormitories. 


In preparation for the feast of Christ the King, a vigil cere- 
mony was held in the lower chapel of the St. Paul Cathedral on 
the evening of October 28 for the Catholic Action groups of the 
city under the direction of Rev. Richard T. Doherty, archdiocesan 
moderator of C.A. Young women who have had leadership train- 
ing with the Ladies of the Grail led the choral recitation of the 
psalms of the feast. Other scriptural passages of the liturgy of the 
day were read and analyzed, and the encyclical letter instituting 
the feast furnished the matter of discussion. 

A reminder may not be out of place that among the ‘‘Various 
Prayers”’ in the missal there is a collect, secret, and postcommunion 
‘For a Prisoner or One in Captivity,” appropriate both for public 
and private use in praying for prisoners of war. 

* 


“All sorts of plans are being proposed for the peace of the 
world. It is time that we Catholics intelligently and devoutly 
applied Christ’s plan. He is that plan, for He is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. We follow that Way, we penetrate that 
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Truth, and grow in that Life through the sacramental life of the 
Church. It is thus we participate in the benefits of and fulfil, for 
us individually, the work of the Incarnation. For this reason the 
Guild (The St. Paul Guild, established to give aid to convert 
clergymen and their families) is this season taking definite steps 
to help in the fuller application of this plan. It will offer a free 
course in Gregorian chant, that the members of the Guild may 
be enabled, as cells in their parishes, to sing the Mass and Bene- 
diction (would we would get back to Vespers or Compline, too!) 
in the Church’s own musical language. By this participation in 
the Drama of man’s Redemption, we trust the Guild will make 
its effective contribution to world peace. For Pius X said that 
what the world needs for its peace is action, not the action of 
speech, but of worship’’ (Fr. Vincent Donovan, O.P., in the 
Fall Epistle) . 

. 


The English Liturgy Society, established earlier this year for 
the purpose of thoroughly studying the question of the vernacular 
in the liturgy, particularly of the sacraments, has started issuing 
a bulletin, The English Liturgist. The first number contains re- 
actions of priests and laity from all parts of the country. Bishop 
Dey, the Bishop of the Forces, has become a member of the Society, 
and has given permission for the fact to be publicized. The Catho- 
lic Herald, reporting the item, speculates that the Bishop's inter- 
est in the problem may have risen from his awareness of the needs 
of the military chaplains. 


Donald Attwater’s article on the question, “In the Beginning 
Was the Word,”’ which we carried in our October issue, has now 
come out in pamphlet form. Copies can be had from James Clarke 
@ Co., Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, London, E.C.4, at 6d. plus 


postage. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SPEAKING OF HOW TO PRAY. By Mary Perkins. Sheed and Ward. 
New York, N. Y. 1944. Pp. ix-276. Cloth, $2.75. 


This is a very significant book which deserves to be widely read. Let 
one but consider how much it adds to the older treatises on prayer which 
antedate the present liturgical revival and the present emphasis on the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, treatises which were written 
from the point of view of the individual soul and of subjective piety and 
which give less attention to the Church’s corporate life and to liturgical 
prayer. This oversight may be explained by the inclination toward indi- 
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Abo 


vidualism that is characteristic of modern piety and by the general lack § / 
itis Wi 


of contact and familiarity with the text of liturgical prayer. 

We are advancing into a new period in which we think again in Holy 1 
terms of the Mystical Christ and of our corporate union in the prayer ge © 
Ps of our divine Highpriest. A transition from an older to a newer attitude §PT@rY 
may be seen, for example, in Father Boylan’s small volume, Difficulties FY*Y, © 
in Mental Prayer, where, however, it is only in the final chapters that we the kin 
find the doctrine of the Mystical Body presented as a governing prin- §° ® 
ciple and as one that has recently come again to the fore (p. 95). More- §°* °° 
over Father Boylan does not present this sublime doctrine in its full to be 
value as applied to liturgical prayer. Julia 

Mary Perkins begins where Father Boylan ends. Acting on Father §°™™° 
Leonard Feeney’s reminder that “dogmas come first,” she devotes her §* &8 
opening chapters to a survey of Catholic dogma in which she brings her about 
reader to the doctrine of the Mystical Christ. And from then on, “speak- ff {rtun 
ing of how to pray,” she tells us to do as the Church does, to pray as §™ indi 
members of Christ in the Church’s prayer. She proceeds to show how § *tter 
our prayer-life in Christ is lived in the organic sacramental system of the iS Po 
liturgy. She has studied the literature of the liturgical revival and has around 
made the life of the liturgy her own, and thus with understanding and influen 





with loving experience of the liturgy she has given us a treatise on prayer proof— 
which is both instructive and inspiring. The 
Priests who have had some misgiving as to the ability of layfolk to 9" °% 

as one 


grasp the message of the liturgy will have their doubts removed since one 
of the laity proves the contrary so conclusively. Mary Perkins has given 9 °™ 
us a Liturgical Week all by herself, and one hopes that it may be a transla 
° national one. W. B. 
A HIS 


MEN AND SAINTS. Prose and Poetry. By Charles Péguy. Rendered into — 
English by Anne and Julian Green. Pantheon Books, New York, N.Y. 1944. 


Pp. 303. Cloth, $2.75. It h 

This is the second volume of translations from the works of Charles family 

. Péguy. The first volume, Basic Verities (Cf. O. F., Vol. XVIII, p. 45), 92d li 
has already introduced American readers to this great Catholic writer. 9% the 

The present volume is patterned after the first and again contains well- §>y the 


chosen selections from both Péguy’s prose and poetry. Some will find § ‘lebr: 

the prose selection chosen for this volume of less universal interest than J *mpt 

q those selected for the first volume. Others may find some quarrel with J marks 
the title in relation to the figures that are discussed; yet the title might { Barthe 

‘d well be considered in relation to what Péguy says—“When one sees what § ™searc 
* the clerics have generally made of saints, how can one be surprised by long 
what our parliamentaries have made of heroes. When one sees what reac- book. 

tionaries have made of holiness, how can one be surprised by what revolu-  Urios 

tionaries have made of heroism” (p. 93). spiritu 
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About the poetry, it can only be said that it is Péguy’s poetry and that 
it is wondrous indeed—particularly the poems called “Mortal Sin,” “The 
Holy Innocents,” “Hope,” and “Night.” The last-mentioned poém has 
been called by the translator “one of the greatest moments of contem- 
porary French poetry, and indeed of all French poetry”; and he may 
very well be right. Péguy’s poetry is a special kind of poetry; it is not 
the kind that is immediately grasped upon first reading. It must be read 
over and over, and each time something new and great turns up. And 
is it too much to hope that it be read aloud, as all great poetry is meant 
to be read? 

Julian Green’s introduction contains some interesting suggestions and 
comments. Particularly, his comments on the Raphael influence should 
be engraved in stone on Barclay street. Yet, one cannot be too happy 
about his comparison of Péguy and Francis Thompson—surely an un- 
fortunate, unnecessary comparison. And, while Green is perfectly right 
in indicating the “liturgical” influences upon Péguy, it would have been 
better had he showed more exactly how these influences are revealed in 
his poetry and prose. It is always a bit shaky to fling the word “liturgica!” 
atound without making very specific references. Péguy, surely, was so 
influenced, but a mere statement of the fact—with very little supporting 
proof—leaves the writer open to attack. 

The translation is more than adequate, and the original text is supplied 
in case you’re in doubt. Péguy has long been recognized on the continent 
sone of the great modern Catholic writers and his influence has been 
enormous. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that with these and more 
translations of his works he will come into his own in America. 
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A HISTORY OF THE DOMINICAN LITURGY. By Rev. William R. 
Bonniwell, O.P. Joseph F. Wagner, New York, N. Y. 1944. Pp. xii-386. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

It has always been a consoling thought to realize that the Dominican 
family in all its branches has ever taken a very sane view of the liturgy 
and liturgical prayer. The whole life of a Dominican is not dedicated 
to the liturgy; so there is no temptation to exaggerate its importance: 
by the prudence of its Founder, the Order is dedicated to the solemn 
celebration of liturgical functions and therefore it has never been 
tempted to belittle the liturgy. Such a characteristically sane outlook 
marks the long-awaited volume under review. As the Most Reverend 
Bartholomew J. Eustace notes in his preface: “Twenty years of arduous 
research went into the preparation of his book”: more noticeably, the 
long span of the author’s Dominican liturgical life has gone into the 
book. The result, then, is not a mere technical discussion of liturgical 
curios, but an inspiring work on one of the vital sources of Dominican 
spirituality. 
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Fr. Bonniwell had the difficult task of trying to clarify a badly con. 
fused subject. There are two principal points of controversy in connection 
with Dominican liturgy on which this. book throws much light: when 
was the Dominican liturgy unified, and on what previous liturgy o 
liturgies was it based? 


The most careful research has led the author to the conclusion that 
the Dominican liturgy was unified before the death of St. Dominic, 
or so soon after his death as to be rightfully attributed to his initiative. 
This uniform liturgy served as the basis for other revisions. The one af 


which we have most information and which was used in the Order’ 


for most of its existence was accomplished by Humbert of the Romans. 
Fr. Bonniwell gives a rather detailed description of the Solemn High Mass 
and the Office of Humbert. There is a very excellent chapter on Compline 
and the Salve Regina Procession; these closing services of each day's 
Office have always been dear to the Dominican family. We may note in 
passing that Fr. Bonniwell attributes the Salve Regina to Adhemzrr, 
Bishop of Puy. Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B., who has made a special study 
of the great Marian antiphon, gives some very forceful arguments in 
favor of Peter, Bishop of Compostella as the author: he assigns to Adhe- 
mar the beautiful melody to which the Salve Regina is generally sung 
(The Clergy Review, August, 1944). 


Fr. Bonniwell lists eight theories that have been proposed in answer 
to the second difficulty in connection with the Dominican liturgy — 
what are its sources. He establishes his own conclusion firmly: “It is 
the genuine Roman rite of the early thirtenth century, enriched with 
certain non-Roman variations and additions. These alterations, however, 
were not sufficiently great to change its classification from ‘Roman’ to 
‘Gallican.’ ” 


Having made his contribution to clarifying these two difficult points, 
Fr. Bonniwell further places us in his debt by presenting a history of 
the rite from the time of Humbert to the present. He is particularly 
troubled by the latest revision of the Dominican calendar and breviary 
under Pope Pius XI; this revision went into effect January 1, 1923. 
“On that same date, the ancient Roman Office, which the Dominican 
Order had preserved and guarded with fidelity for seven centuries, ceased 
to exist.” Nevertheless, the author is hopeful for the future, provided 
the rite of the Order of Preachers be safeguarded against further losses 
and that future revisions efface the blemishes it has received in modern 
times. 

It should be pointed out that Fr. Bonniwell’s presentation of the 
relation of the Order to the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 1s 
not the only side of the story; in this and in other instances he gives 
evidence of a certain impatience with the theologians of the Order. Yet 
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from the history of the liturgy recounted by the author, it appears that 
when the great theologians of the Order were also liturgists, they pro- 
duced a magnificent liturgy; it is only in later times, when the liturgists 
were not also great theologians, that the decline he deplores took place. 
J. M. E., O.P. 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY. By Jacques Maritain. Translated 
7 _ C. Anson. Scribner's, New York, N.Y. 1944. Pp. 98. Cloth, 
M. Maritain has been called by a prominent contemporary philosopher 

“one of the deepest thinkers of all times.” It is hardly necessary to repeat 

sich comments since one has learned to expect great things from this 

great man. Christianity and Democracy is a book which will be an in- 
giration to all men of good will. With a simplicity and clarity (which 
in nowise sacrifices profundity) M. Maritain discusses the most momen- 
tous problems of our times. He writes, not with an easy optimism, but — 

as he says — with hope and the deliberate will to hope. He writes as a 

man of faith and a man of truth. He sees the errors and failures of our 

world, but he does not give up, plunging us all into a threatening gloom. 

He sees also the hope of our world, the hope of a world of free men in 

which “the inspiration of the Gospel will orient common life toward an 

heroic humanism.” M. Maritain dares, in short, to ask us to be hopeful, 
to ask us to be heroic. All men are not, obviously, called upon for heroic 
martyrdom. But, at least, all men can have a part in building a common 
life which will be inspired by generosity and heroic hope. In these 
days, when there is much nonsense, much sheer dark-mindedness, this is 

a book which will awaken us to some of the truths that are decaying 

among the children of men. 


R. B. H. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. By Eleanor Ruggles. W. W. Norton, 

New York, N. Y. 1944. Pp. 305. Cloth, $3.50. 

This year, 1944, marks the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
great English poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins. This volume, along with 
alot of other stuff, has appeared in commemoration of the centenary. 
(0. F., too, should have had an article about him.) If, at this late date, 
there are any readers who need an “introduction” to Hopkins, this 
volume might be mildly helpful. Yet a series of critical studies of Hop- 
kins’ work would have been more valuable even for that purpose; and 
the present volume is more decorative than decisive. Besides, if one is in- 
terested in a biography of Hopkins it is quite simple (and certainly more 
satisfying) to turn to the original documents, to Hopkins’ own letters, 
notebooks and papers. Miss Ruggles unearths (with loving care) a good 
deal of more-or-less-relevant data, but when one has finished this volume 
there is still the question, “Why was it written?” The best sentences, the 
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best comments, the most relevant material in this book are all taken 
directly from Hopkins’ own writing: and they are not enhanced by their 
new setting. One thing could be said, that Miss Ruggles’ Life is something 
of an improvement over the first biography to appear in 1930 by Father 
Gerald Lahey, S.J. — but that’s not saying overly much. For all Miss 
Ruggles’ enthusiasm, one is forced to announce that the great book 


on Hopkins has still to appear. 
R. B. H. 


THE ASCETICAL LIFE. By Rev. Pascal P. Parente. B. Herder Book Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 1944. Pp. 271. Cloth, $2.50. 

This work is written as a textbook for a course in ascetical theology 
as prescribed in seminaries, preparatory to a similar course in mystical 
theology, for which the author promises a companion volume. The fact 
of separate volumes does not commit the author to a specific distinc- 
tion between ascetical and mystical theology, as is clear from his dis- 
cussion of the two opposing opinions on the subject (pp. 15-17). He 
definitely admits the mystical life in the ordinary way of Christian 
sanctification, yet in the strict sense mystical experience remains some- 
thing exceptional. When treating of mysticism (pp. 137f., 231ff.), he 
speaks of the mystical state as quite apart from the ascetical which is 
active and mystical only per modum actus, transitorily. Thus one can 
speak of “passing from the ascetical to the mystical state” (p. 16), whilst 
it remains true that “the mystic continues his ascetical practices as 
usual” (p. 232). 

The essential distinction between asceticism and mysticism has not 
yet been adequately defined, and a textbook must necessarily take 
account of historical developments and the extreme present day contro- 
versies. But obviously, a summary of such a vast field, with its brief 
statements and quotations, must not be pressed too hard; it merely 
furnished the topics for further elucidation by the professor, or for the 
private investigation of the student, for whose benefit an ample bibilog- 
raphy has been appended. Statements on mental prayer, for example, 
“without a special form or method” before the fifteenth century (p. 81 
and 143), need to be enlarged upon, lest they resuscitate slowly-dying 
misconceptions about ancient piety. Or in referring to the parable of the 
unclean spirits by way of illustration it should at the same time be pointed 
out that in its literal meaning it hardly serves as a consoling explanation 
for the frequency of temptations in the illuminative way (p. 131). 

With all the abstract material demanded by the subjects treated in 
this text, it is positively stimulating and challenging. By the help of a 
well-informed instructor it will foster a practical interest in a much 


neglected branch of seminary training. —- 
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